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fcion of the human race, the whole, at one time, is never old,
or middle-aged, or young, but in a condition of unchangeable
constancy moves on through the varied tenour of perpetual
decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus, in preserving
that method of nature in the conduct of the State, in what
we improve we are never wholly new; in what we retain, we
are never wholly obsolete.9

Macaulay, again, happened to have to close Ms
account of the Eevolution of 1688 just when a new-
French experiment in a priori Constitution-building
had spread confusion through the Continent of
Europe, and Ms picture of the events which gave
birth to the party that had a monopoly of Ms ad-
miration would almost rob them of their historical
name of " Revolution WMgs," wMch. he nevertheless
claimed for them.

As our Eevolution was a vindication of ancient rights, so
it was conducted with strict attention to ancient formalities.
In almost every word and act may be discerned a profound
reverence for the Past. The Estates of the Realm deliberated
in the old halls and according to the old rules. . . . The
speeches present an almost ludicrous contrast to the revolu-
tionary oratory of every other country. Both the English
parties agreed in treating with solemn respect the ancient
constitutional traditions of the State. The only question was,
in what sense these traditions were to be understood. The
assertors of liberty said nothing about the natural equality of
men and the inalienable" sovereignty of the people, about

9 Burke, Reflections on the Eevolution in France, vol. v. of
Works, p. 70.